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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man, 





A CHAPTER ON CALF RAISING. 

In answer to the queries of a ‘‘friend subscri- 
ber’? who enquires for the best or a good mode of 
raising calves, we can only answer in genera] 
terms, but we will nevertheless give an abstract 
of several modes laid down in the books and 
journals touching that calfological matter. 

In the first place, then, if you wish to raise 
large and fat calves, and have no particular re- 
gard to the item of expense, let your calf run 
with the cow or a cow, and such as often and as 
much as he pleases. This will give you a large, 
fat animal. 

In the next place if you do not wish to let the 
ealf go with the cow, keep it up, learn it to drink 
and give it all the milk it wants, and hay or grass 
in sufficient supply to satisfy the appetite. Well, 
all that is easy enough, where you have the cows 
or the milk to give. 

Some adopt the mode of never letting the calf 
suck, but of learning it to drink at the first start, 
and thus feeding it all it needs. This is a pretty 
good method, as it is thus weaned in the begin. 
ning, and you have no bellowing nor bleating 
afterwards, as you generally have when you take 
them from the cow. The above modes are the 
most natural methods of rearing calves. But 
when you are short of milk, or wish to use the 
milk in the butter or cheese dairy, and at the 
same time rear a calf or two, resort must be had 
to substitutes of food for the calf instead of 
milk. We therefore copy the following modes 
from the ‘‘Complete Grazier,’”’ and some other 
documents which our friend can read and adopt 
or not as it seemeth him good. 


And first, let us give you a mode adopted by 
one of the uppertendom, my lord the Duke of 
Northumberland. His experiments were made 
with a view of rendering the use of new milk 
unnecessary. This he effectsas follows: Letan 
ounce of common treacle (molasses) be mixed 
with a pint of skimmed milk, then gradually one 
ounce of finely powdered oil cake, stirring it un- 
til the mixture is properly incorporated, after 
which it is to be added to the remainder of a 
gallon of milk. The whole being made nearly 
of the temperature of new milk may be given to 
the animal. After a short time the quantity of 
pulverized oil cake may be increased. Thig 
method is said to have been advantageously 
adopted. 

Another method adopted by some, is to bring 
into use an’ infusion of good sweet hay called 
hay tea. In order to make this, a pvrtion of 
fine sweet hay is cut and -put into an earthen 
vessel so as to fill it,—to this add boiling water 
sufficient to fill the vessel, and carefully close it. 
At the end of two hours a brown, rich and sweet 
infusion will be produced, in appearance not 
unlike strong tea, and which will remain good 
for two days, even in summer. 

The following is the manner recommended for 
using it: At the end of three or four days after 
the calf has been dropped, and the first passages 
have been cleansed, let the quantity usually al- 
lotted for a meal be mixed, consisting for a few 
days of three parts milk and one part of hay 
tea ; afterwards the portions of each may be 
equal; then composed of two parts hay tea and 
one of milk, and at length one-fourth part of 
milk. This preparation is given to the calf ina 
lukewarm state, every morning and evening, 
each meal consisting of about three quarts at 
first but gradually increasing to four quarts by 
the end of the month. After this, grass or hay 
may be given, but the drink may be continued to 
the end of the third month, when it may be 
gradually reduced to less than a quart of milk 
with hay tea. 

Some have adopted the use of oilcake stirred 
in with the above, which increases its nutritive 
qualities. 

In some parts of England the farmers are in 
the habit of giving calves equal parts of sweet 
whey made luke warm, bat it is rather apt to 
produce scouring, and hence the following plan 
is adopted, it is said with advantage. For the 
first four or five weeks, feed them regularly, 
but oftener than is usually done with new 
and skimmed milk; at the end of this time 
the calves were gradually taught to drink strong 
water gruel, consisting of bean or oatmeal equal 
parts, mixed with one half of butter milk, which 
was carefully stirred with the gruel after it was 
removed from the fire. 

Some years ago, Mr. William Budd of Massa- 
chusetts, obtained a premium from the Mass. Ag. 
Society for his mode of rearing calves, which was 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 
He takes the calves from the cow when three days 
old, and puts them into a stable by themselves. 
He then feeds them with gruel made of one third 
barley and two thirds oats, ground together very 
fine, sifting the mixture. Each calf receives one 
quart of this gruel night and morning, which is 
made as follows :—to one quart of the flour add 
twelve of water ; boil the mixture half an hour, 
and let it stand until milk warm. 

In ten days, tie up a bundle of hay in the mid- 
dle of the stable, and they will eat it by degrees. 
A little of the flour put into a small trough, for 
them occasionally to lick, is of service. Feed 
them thus until they are two months old, increas- 
ing the quantity. Mr. Budd says three bushels 
of the above mixture will raise six calves. 

In addition to the above modes, wo will give 
one more—that of Mr. Clift, who communicates 
to the New York Agricultural Society his method 
as follows: He takes the calf from the cow at 
two or three days old; he then milks, and while 
the milk is warm, teaches the calf to drink. 

After it has been kept on new milk a fortnight, 
the cream is taken from the milk, and with the 
skim milk an equal or larger portion of flax seed 
jelly is mixed and the whole given warm. 

* Regularly feeding and often, at least three 
times per day, has been found the best mode. 
And here we close this chapter onJealf raising. 





It may be of benefit to some besides our friend 
who prompted it, and we hope save some calves 
from the butcher, who, we are sorry to say, has 
for the few past years taken more than his share, 
leaving the smallest number and the smallest 
calves for the farmer. 





WAIFS FROM OUR COPY DRAWER. 

A Goopv Cow. Mr. George W. Chamberlain, 
owner of the big oxen, which we have before 
spoken of, has a fine cow of which he gives us 
the following information :— 

‘I notice in the Farmer, and other papers, 
that there are several good cows in Maine, and 
statements are made of the amount of milk given 
per day, which varies from 27 to 43 lbs. I have 
a Durham cow, Victoria, 9 years old, which re- 
ceived the first premium at the State Fair, for 
the dairy, last fall. She calved the first of April. 
I took her calf off the first of June, and have 
milked, measured and weighed her milk, each 
day for two weeks, and find it to average 27 qts., 
or 541bs., per day. Her feed has been grass, with 
one one quart of meal, morning and evening. 
We have used cream for coffee, in a large fami- 
ly, and made 15 1-2 Ibs. of butter each week.’’ 


More Larce Catves. We have two more size- 
able calves to dispose of this week. The first is 
owned by Mr. J. D. Tilton, of Charleston, and, 
at fourteen weeks of age, was of the following 
dimensions :—height, 3 ft. 4 in.; length, 4 ft. 
4in.; girth, 4 ft. The other belongs to Mr. E. 
Ramsdell, of Canaan, and when three hours old, 
weighed 116 lbs. 


Liczon Appts TreEs. A correspondent, whose 
query has been overlooked, among the mass of 
matter accumulating in our drawer, asks for a 
remedy for lice on apple trees. We publish for 
his benefit the following from Harris’ Treatise on 
Insects injurious to Vegetation :—‘*To two parts 
of soft soap add eight of water, and mix as much 
lime with it as will make a stiff white-wash. Ap- 
ply with a brush to the trunk and branches of 
the infected trees, in the month of June, when 
the insects are newly hatched.”’ 

We should be glad to have our correspondent 
send us the prevention for witchgrass, to which 
he alludes. 


Inpian Corn. A correspondent says: ‘‘Far- 
mers in Maine can corn raise in abundance, if 
they haveadeep sandy loam, sloping to the 
rising sun, or southwardly. I plough and fur- 
row deeply,—go twice in the furrow, manure in 
the hill, make the hill flat, lightly cover the 
manure with earth, and suffer no other seeds to 
be put in the hill except corn. The great failure 
of corn crops is caused, in too many instances, 
by filling the hill full of corn, beans, and pump- 
kins. I have raised, on an average, ninety-five 
bushels of corn to the acre, and have never fail- 
ed of a crop, let the season be good or bad, wet 
or dry. I would say that I raise the best corn 
by planting potatoes alternately.’’ 





Mate Wantep. Mr. Aaron Farmer, of Tem- 
ple, having lost a steer by poison, wishes to mate 
or sell the odd steer left which is of a grayish 
color, three years old, and girths 6 ft. 8 in. 
Would also dispose of his to any one wishing to 
purchase. 


Proutric Suerp. Mr. D. A. Ramadell, of Ca- 
naan, has a sheep, nine years old, that has pro- 
duced and reared 17 lambs, having had one the 
first year and two every year since. This seems 
to be a great season for the increase of flocks. 


Frankutn County. A correspondent of the 
Portland Argus, who has been looking about him 
in our neighboring county of Franklin, says that 
that county enjoys an enviable reputation for its 
good butter, which is equal to the best made in 
the country, and in traversing the county some 
of the reason for this success are evident. No 
better pastures can be found anywhere than are 
afforded by the rich, well-watered and sunny 
slopes of that region.’’ 


Corn Beer. ‘‘Why do you not re-publish 
that receipt for making ggrn beer? It is an ex- 
cellent drink for warm weather.’’ This was the 
remark made to us the other day, and as we 
know the drink referred to is good, and cheap, 
(no small recommendation, now-a-days,) we con- 
cluded to put our readers in mind to have some 
ready for haying, and this is the way to make 
it :— 

Take one pint of corn and boil it until it is a 
little soft, add to ita pint of molasses and one 
gallon of water ; shake them well together, and 
set it by the fire, and in twenty-four hours the 
beer will be excellent. When all the beer in the 
jug is used, just add more molasses and water. 
The same corn will answer for six months, and 
the beer will be fit for use in twelve hours, by 
keeping the jug which contains it warm. In this 
way the whole ingredients used in making a gal- 
lon of beer will not cost over four cents, and it is 
better and more wholesome than cider. A little 
yeast added greatly forwards the ‘‘working”’ of 
the beer. 





No Canker Worms 1n Marve. We hear that 
many of the orchards in Massachusetts are at- 
tacked this season and much injured by the can- 
ker worm. Although we in Maine have insects 
enough to contend against, we have never scen 
the genuine canker worm (Phalena Vernata) in 
Maine, and probably it will never be found 
among us. 

Oar grounds remain frozen too long, and our 
winters are too cold to allow it to live among us. 
The moth and female of the canker worm come 
out of the earth and ascend the tree early in the 
spring. We have seen them ascending the apple 
trees in the Old Colony in warm times during the 
latter part of February, in March and in April. 
Here, they would find no such chances, and, of 
course, it is not probable that their habits will 
ever become so changed as to remain dormant so 
late in the season as they would be obliged to 
with us. Hence we infer that this scourge of 
the orchard cannot exist in Maine. 





Vines AND Trees. Vines should be carefully 
watched, and all superfluous buds and shoots 
rubbed off while young. Keep the ground 
around fruit trees vwell stirred, and free from 
weeds at this growing season. It is often neglect- 
ed to the detriment of the tree.” Cultivate with 
care if you wish for thrifty gardens and fruit 





trees. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
NORTH SOMERSET AG. SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the North Somerset 
Agricultural Society held at Bingham, on the 
6th inst., the following officers were chosen :— 

President—Chandler Baker. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph S. Nichols, John 
Pierce, Isaac W. Adams. 

Secretary—O. R. Bacheller. 

Treasurer.—J. P. Buswell. : 

Collectors—J. P. Buswell, Chandler Baker. 

Directors —Simon Goodrich, Allen Heald, 
Jotham Whipple, John C. Barnes, David 
Stevens 2d, John Pierce Jr., Corydon Felker, 
Robert Burnes, Levi Andrews. 

Member of the Board of Agriculture—Benj. F. 
Leadbetter. 

Voted, To raise one dollar per member, to be 
expended in premiums and incidental expenses. 

Voted, That said assessment be paid on or be- 
fore the first day of September next. 

Voted, That the Secretary cause to be printed 
two hundred copies of the By-Laws for the use 
of the Society. 

Voted, That the notices of the meetings of the 
Society be published in the Maine Farmer. 

The Directors appointed the following com- 
mittees. 

Standing Committee on Stock—Jobn Cragin, 
Embden ; Moses French, Solon ; Nicholas Smith, 
Bingham. 

Standing Committee on Crops—Eph. W. Par- 
lin, Concord; Luke H. Dinsmore, Concord ; 
Edward Webster, Moscow. 

Standing Committee on Manufactures—James 
T. Young, Bingham; O. H. Me Fadden, Emb- 
den ; Asher Davis, Solon. 

The directors assigned to the Committee 





on stock, $140 00 

** on crops, 50 00 
‘on manufactures, 40 00 
$230 00 


The Directors will meet at Chandler Baker's 
Tavern in Bingham on Saturday the 27th inst., 
at 9 o'clock A. M., to receive the reports of the 
Standing Committees, and appoint the awarding 
Committees. O. R. Bacne ter, 

Secretary. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BARLEY vs. OATS. 


- Mr. Eprror :—As respects the opinion of Mr. 
O. W. T., of Phillips, in regard to corn-cob 
meal, I think there is no shadow of doubt but 
what there is more or less nutrition in the cob. 
For food for horses and neat stock, corn ground 
with the cobs makes much the best provender. 
If the cobs are ground fine, they will be convert- 
ed into a food that will give strength and dura- 
bility to the animal. They will aid the diges- 
tive organs in decomposing and consuming the 
meal. ' 

The horse or ox can perform his labor sooner, 
quicker, and easier after a feed from corn-cob 
meal, than after corn meal. Meal from corn 
alone falls heavy in the stomach of the horse or 
ox, if either is taken from the stall fora drive or 
work immediately after it is eaten. Hence the 
griping and colic pains, the stupidity and inac-. 
tivity, the need of the whip and spur. Corn- 
cob meal, on the other hand, not only gives 
strength and durability, but also gives life ac- 
tivity and ambition. 

He next inquires if ‘‘barley changes to oats, 
ever?’’ I cannot answer his enquiry in this 
respect. He concludes, from different cases and 
circumstances, that barley does, sometimes, turn 
to oats. 

I have thought, oftentimes, when clear barley 
was sown in the spring, and in the fall barley 
and oats harvested from the seed, that barley did 
turn to oats, either from being eaten off by 
worms or cattle, or from some other cause. 

Last year I sowed some barley clear entirely 
from oats. It grew very ‘“‘stout,”’ as it is often 
said, and I harvested clear barley entirely free 
from oats. The barley was harvested before the 
wet time we had after haying. Then another 
crop started from the old stock, as I examined it 
very closely, from which | of course expected to 
see oats, but to my disappointment it was my 
second crop of barley. It grew from a foot or 
more to two feet high, with well formed heads 
aud plump kernels, but being late in the season 
for grain, the early frost nipped it in bloom, 
hence it did not mature. 

Therefore, my belief that barley turned to oats 
was confounded. If my friend O. W. T. can 
tell me why, when my barley started the second 
time, barley heads and kernels were formed, and 
why it was not oats, I should like to hear from 
him. Why not wheat and oats do the same? 

Litchfield, June 13, 1857. B. F. G. 


Mr. Epiror:—I noticed something in your 
paper concerning barley turning to oats, which 
I wholly disbelieve. In the first place, oats and 
barley resemble each other very much. W. 
people think their seed barley is clean, th 
can generally be some oats found in it, as the 
most of barley contains more or less oats. In 
1855, I tried the experiment of turning barley to 
oats by cropping a piece, a little before the heads 
made their appearance. I watched it till it was 
harvested, but it did not turn to oats, as some 
pretend it does. I got some oats, but no more 
on the patch that was cropped than I did on the 
same number of rods on any portion of the bar- 
ley that was not cropped. Oats are a little later 
than barley, and therefore, if oats are sown with 
barley, the barley is a little ahead of the oats, 
and by cropping the barley, it does not interfere 
with the oats, asit had not begun to head. It 
checks the barley and the oats head out and be- 
come more visible in consequence of the barley 
being cropped. I think it will be found by ex- 
amination that there will be no more oats on the 
piece that is cropped than where it is not cropped, 
but the oats will show better in consequence of 
the barley being gone. Eu W. Tompson. 

East Madison, April 13, 1857. 


Mr. Eprror :-—Your correspondent, 0.W.T., 
of Phillips, asks the question if barley ever turns 
to oats, and then labors to prove that it does, by 
quoting his own experience in regard to a piece 
owned by his father, which, after being bitten 
off by the cattle, proved to be oats and barley in- 
stead of barley and oats, as I understand by his 





remarks that that which was not bitten off proved 


to be. It being barley and oats before being bit- 
ten off, accounts for its being oats and barley 
afterwards, from the fact that the oats started up 
quicker than the barley, branched out more, and 
were not so easily destroyed by being cropped off. 
Let O. W. T. plant a few grains of barley in his 
garden and experiment upon it by cropping it 
off at any joint he pleases, and he will find that 
it will be barley still. I. H. Harriman. 
Orland, June 18th, 1857. 


Mr. Epitor :—If barley turns to oats accident- 
ally, why cannot it be done experimentally ? Why 
don’t some one try to turn it, and if he can do it, 
settle the controversy, and have no more dispute 
about it? I have raised barley a number of sea- 
sons, and have tried to make some of it turn to 
oats, but have never succeeded. If barley does 
turn to oats, why can’t it be turned back again 
by some process ? Enquirer. 

Standish, June 1, 1857. 


Nors. Sure enough. ‘It is a poor rule that 
will not work both ways.”’ [Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
PLOWS AND PLOWING. 

Mr. Epiror:—Of all the varied  improve- 
ments that have marked the progress of agricul- 
ture within the last twenty or thirty years, none 
are more noticeable than the reform in the man- 
ner of plowing, and in the implements used for 
that purpose, and there is no department of ag- 
riculture more important than this. 

So great has been the change that a farmer’s 
boy acquainted only with the implements of 
modern construction, would find it difficult to 
decide for what purpose the old fashioned wooden 
‘*rooters’* were made, should he chance to find 
one stowed away among the rubbish of an out- 
house. I have used plows of almost every con- 
ceivable shape and size, but have never till re- 
cently been fully satisfied with my plowing. 

Last autumn, in ‘‘breaking-up time,’’ business 
called me to St. Lawrence County, N. Y., and 
as I always endeavor to have an cye for any im- 
provement in farming, I could not fail to notice 
the beautiful and thorough manner in which the 
breaking-up along the roads I travelled was ex- 
ecuted. On inquiry I learned that the plow 
used there with such success was ‘‘Hulbert's 
Patent’’ and after testing it to my entire satisfac- 
tion, I purchased one and have since used it on 
my farm in this town. It turns well in any soil 
and will do as much work as any other plow I 
ever saw, with, at most, two-thirds the draft re- 
quired by other plows. Ido not know whether 
it is manufactured in this State or not,—perhaps 
you can tell, but no farmer can afford to do his 
work without it, even if it cannot be obtained 
this side of New York. 8. 

West Waterville, June 15, 1857. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

THE APPLE TREE BORER. 
In their flying state they are a bug about half 
an inch long; they bite a hole in the bark of the 
tree near the ground the last of May, hatch first 
of June, and commence eating in the bark ; let 
alone they work in a zigzag course between the 
bark and wood, but generally downward. About 
the middle of September the worm attains full 
size, (a good representation of the worm and bug 
is in the Farmer of the 11th of June,) they then 
eat into the wood about half an inch, then up 
about three inches where they remain during 
winter, and about the middle of the next May 
come out a bug, leaving a round hole in the tree 
like a gimlet hole. 

Reuepy. Take a hoe and a sharp pointed 
knife, dig away the ground about two inches, 
inspect narrowly and if there is any worms you 
will see their excrements oozing out of the bark 
colored like snuff, dig them out and kill them. 
This should be done about the middle of June 
and repeated the middle of July, there will be 
no more fears of them that year; be sure and 
return the earth, as you will in a few years lay 
the roots bare, and the worms deposited in the 
roots will be hard to find. On the farm where I 
live it is of little use to plant fruit trees without 
protecting them from this pest, but in a year or 
two, treated in this way the insects will be scarce, 
but let alone, will destroy an orchard of small 
trees in a few years. Ww. Hunter. 

Bristol, Me., June 12, 1857. , 

—_—SESEwe 
CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

Ata recent meeting of the Farmer’s Club at 
Concord, Mass., the following remarks on the 
cultivation of the strawberry were delivered by 
John B. Moore : 

‘“*T have tried various modes, single rows, beds, 
and hills, but were I now intending to grow them 
to any extent, I should adopt the following 
method : 

In April or May, having the land ploughed 
and harrowed fine, work in manure enough to 
last two years, and proceed to plant in rows three 
feet apart ; then sow between each row a row of 
turnips, beets, or some other vegetable that the 
crop could be gathered in August; keep the 
ground free from weeds, allowing the plants to 
spread as much as they please. 

The next spring, as soon as the land is dry 
enough to work, spade over the ground one foot 
wide where the rows of beets stood, which will 
leave the beds of strawberries two feet wide, the 
space of one foot which was dug over making the 
path; then thin the plants where too thick. 
About the first week in June, mulch the paths 
with fresh cut grass, when everything is done 
but gathering and marketing the crop. After 
they are all gathered, which will be from the 5th 
to the 10th of July, put on a dressing of manure, 
and plow with a sod plow; turn over smoothly, 
sow with rutabaga, or corn, or oats for fodder. 
My reasons for this course are the following : the 
first year the crop of vegetables between the 
rows will pay the expenses, and the strawberries 
ure easily managed and very certain to leave the 
ground well stocked with plants ; thesecond year 
you will get a full crop without much labor and 
little annoyance from weeds; if you undertake 
to weed out and continue the bed another year, 
you will have an almost endless job of weeding 
in a very busy time of the year, and if you should 
go to the trouble, your crop will be much smaller 
than the first year. By following this plan I 
think they can be produced much cheaper than 
otherwise. [N. E. Parmer. 





THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Talk not to me of southern bowers, 

Of odors breathed from tropic flowers, 
Or spice-trees after rain; 

But of those sweets that freely flow 

When June’s fond breezes stir the low 
Grass, heaped along the plain. 

This morning stood the verdant spears, 

All wet with diamond dew—the tears 
By night serenely shed; 

~ This evening, like an army slain, 

They number the pacific plain 

With their fast fading dead. 


And where they fell, and all around 

Such perfumes in the air abound, 
As if long-hidden hives 

Of sudden richness were unsealed, 

When on the freshly-trodden field 
They yielded up their lives. 

In idle mood I love to pass 

These ruins of the crowded grass, 
Or listlessly to lie, 

Inhaling the delicious scents 

Crushed from these down-cast, verdurous tents, 
Beneath a sunset sky. 


It is a pure delight, which they 
Who dwell in cities, far away 
From rural scenes so fair, 
Can never know in lighted rooms, 
Pervaded by exotic blooms— 
This taste of natural air! 
This air, so softened by the breath 
Exhaled and wafted from the death 
Of herbs that simply bloom, 
And, scarcely noted, like the best 
Dear friends, with whom this world is blest, 
Await the common doom— 


And leave behind such sweet regret 
As in our hearts is living yet, 
Though heroes pass away— 
Talk not to me of southern bowers, 
Or orders breathed from tropic flowers, 
But of the new-mown hay. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
CURRANTS. 

The fruit of the currant is one of the greatest 
delicacies of the farmer’s garden. ‘he currant 
is a prodigious bearer, and no fruit is susceptible 
of more easy cultivation. Its luscious sub-acid 
flavor makes it especially excellent in tarts and 
pies, and with a slight addition of sugar is a su- 
perior preserve. 

It readily adapts itself ina great degree, to 

every description of soil from the two extremes of 
dry and moist. In its cultivation, however, it is 
preferable to adapt the soil to the plant, rather 
than by forced attempts to adapt the plant to the 
soil. 
The tendency of acclimating changes is gener- 
ally to destroy the strength and prolific power of 
of all plants. In setting currants, the soil should 
be prepared by plowing to a fine tilth, and stim- 
ulated by invigorating manure. A porous soil, 
with a small percentage of clayey matter is pref- 
erable. 

Into this soil, cuttings may be set, the fresh 
healthy wood of the previous year’s growth, with 
almost a surety of success. These should be cut 
off near the surface and inserted in the beds to 
the depth of about six inches, and the soil well 
compressed about them. It would then be well 
to spread upon the surface old well-rotted vege- 
table manures in order to keep the ground moist. 
A little lime or ashes would do them much good. 
The first year they should be kept from weeds and 
well watered. It may not be generally known 
that of the currant bush quite prettily formed 
symmetrical trees can be produced, by removing 
all the leaf buds, except four or five of the top- 
most ones, annually, to check the lateral growth. 
This operation will require about three years from 
the time of setting. But for bearers the clumps 
of bushes are preferable. Gooseberries may be 
cultivated in the same manner, and it is said that 
to prevent the mildew in the gooseberry, the ele- 
gant and tree method is snfficient. If so, it cer- 
tainly demands attention. 

When old, worn-out bushes have become filled 
with weeds and witch-grass, instead of taking 
them up and rooting out the grass, it can be 
smothered by covering the earth around the bush- 
es to the depth of two or three inches, with tan 
hark, and putting some shovels full into the cen- 
tre of each bunch of bushes. This method will 
most effectually exterminate the grass, and the 
next season the bark can be spaded in, after 
which the bushes will yield bountifully. 

For the currant, vegetable dressing is better, 
and, in fact, for all trees and shrubbery, than 
barn-yard manures, which should principally be 
used for the field. [Real Estate Register. 





BUDDING ROSES. 

In roses, as in many other things, climate has 
a great influence in modifying our operations. 
For instance, budding can seldom be performed 
successfully with us till July, and in many 
seasons may be continued till October. The con- 
dition of the stock is a better rule to go by than 
any given period of time. Budding ought not 
to be done when the sap is too watery, which may 
be known by the bark being very thin and deli- 
cate, on being raised with the budding knife. It 
should be quite hard and firm, at the same time 
separating readily and easily from the wood. 
The condition of the scions is also of importance. 
Buds taken from shoots in active growth, are not 
so good as those selected from branches that 
have partially exhausted themselves. To this 
end, stopping a strong growing shoot a few days 
before we intend to use it for budding, checks the 
circulation upward, and throws more organiza- 
ble matter into the buds. With us, also, it is 
not of importance to take out the wood after 
cutting out our bud; the best operators take as 
little as possible with the bark. A great cause 
of failure, is in not taking out the bud with a 
straight, clean cut. The edge of the bark, 
after the bud is cut out, must not be split and 
cracked up, as if a jack-plane or shingle-shaver 
had been employed, or failure will be certain. 
Use a thin-bladed knife, and keep its back wel- 
away from you, or downwards, while using it. 
(Horticulturist. 





Hoor Orntuent. Take one pound each of tar 
and tallow, and mix them with half a pound 
of common turpentine, in a stoneware dish. Stir 
them well until they are thoroughly incorporated 
together. This formsan excellent dressing for 





the sore hoofs of horses and oxen. 


CATTLE SHOW REGISTER. 
The coming fall, Agricultural Shows and Fairs 
will be held as below. We shall add to the list, 


from time to time, as new announcements are 
made. 


National Fair. ‘ 
U. S. Ag. Society, at Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
State Fairs. 
Alabama, at Montgomery, 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, 
East Tennessee, at Knoxville, 
Illinois, at Peoria, 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, 
Towa, at Muscatine, 
Kentucky, at Henderson, 
Maine, at Bangor, 
Maine Pomological, ——— 
Maryland, at Baltimore, 
Massachusetts, at Boston, 
Michigan, at Detroit, 
New Hampshire, at Concord, Oct. 7, 8, 9. 
New Jersey, at New Brunswick, Sept. 29, 30, & Oct. 1, 2. 
New York, at Buffalo, Oct. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
North Carolina, at Raleigh, Oct. 21, 22, 23. 
Ohio, at Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Pennsylvania, at . Sept. 29, 30, & Oct. 1, 2. 
South Carolina, at Columbia, Nov. 10, 11, 12. 
Vermont, at Montpelier, Sept. 30, & Oct. 1, 2. 
Virginia, at — . Oct. 28, 29, 30, 31. 
West Tennessee, at Jackson, Oct. 27, 28, 29, 30. 
Wisconsin, at Janesville, Sept. 29, 30, & Oct. 1, 2. 
British Province Fairs. 

Canada East, at Montreal, Sept. 16, 17, 18. 
Canada West, at Brantford, Sept. 29, 30, & Oct. 1, 2. 

Maine County Fairs. 
Androscoggin, at Lewiston, 
Aroostook, at 
Bangor Hort. Society, at Bangor, ——— 
Cumberland, at 
East Somerset, at Hartland, 
Franklin, at Farmington Centre, 
Kennebec, at Readfield, 
Lincoln, at Waldoboro’, 
North Ar , at 
North Franklin, at Strong, 
North Kennebec, at Waterville, 
North Penobscot, at 
North Somerset, at 
Oxford, at 
Penobscot, at 
Penobscot and Aroostook Unidn, at ——— 
Piscataquis, at Dover, 
Sagadahoe, at 
Somerset, at 
South Kennebec, at Gardiner, 
Waldo, at Belfast, 
Washington, at ’ 
West Oxford, at 
West Penobscot, at 
West Somerset, at Madison Bridge, 
York, at 


Oct. 27, 28, 29, 30. 
Oct. 13, 14, 15, 16. 

Oct. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

Sept. 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Oct. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Oct. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Oct. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
Sept. 29, 30, & Oct. 1, 2. 


Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24. 








Oct. 6, 7, 8. 








Oct. 14, 15. 
Oct. 1, 2. 





Oct. 13, 14, 15. 
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Oct. 6, 7. 

















Oct. 7, 8. 








Sept. 23, 24, 25. 














Oct. 7, 8. 





The above table is as full as we can make it 
from the data in our possession. Will the Secre- 
taries of the Societies, whose time and place of 
show are omitted above, oblige us with the ne- 
cessary information to complete the list ? 


BATHING. 

Once a week is often enough fora decent 
white man to wash himself all over ; and whether 
in Summer or Winter that ought to be done with 
soap, warm water anda hog's hair brush, in a 
room showing at least seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Baths should be taken early in the morning, 
for it is then that the system possesses the power 
of reaction in the highest degree. Any kind of 
bath is dangerous soon after a meal, or soon af- 
ter fatiguing exercise. No man or woman should 
take a bath at the close of the day, unless hy the 
advice of a family physician. Manya man, in 
attempting to cheat his doctor out of a fee, has 
cheated himself out of his life; aye, it is done 
every day. 

The best, safest, cheapest and more universally 
accessible mode of keeping the surface of the 
body clean, besides the once a week washing with 
soap, warm water, and hog’s-hair brush, is as 
follows :— 

As soon as you got out of bed in the morning, 
wash your face, hands, neck and breast ; then, in 
the same basin of water, put your feet at once 
for about a minute, rubbing them briskly all the 
time’; then, with the towel, which has been 
dampened by wiping the face, feet, &c., wipe the 
whole body well, fastand hard, mouth shut, 
breast projecting. Let the whole thing be done 
within five minutes. 

At night when you go to bed, and whenever 
you get out of bed during the night, or when you 
find yourself wakeful or restless, spend from two 
to five minutes in rubbing your whole body with 
your hands, as far as you can reach in every di- 
rection. This hasa tendency to preserve that 
softness and mobility of skin which too frequent 
washings of the skin will always destroy. 

That precautions are necessary, in connection 
with the bath-room, is impressively signified in 
the death of an American lady of refinement and 
position, lately, after taking a bath soon after 
dinner ; of Surgeon Hume, while alone in a warm 
bath; and of an eminent New Yorker, under 
similar circumstances, all within a year. 

[Hall's Journal of Health. 


TOADS, 

Never destroy the toad. We are assured that 
‘nothing is made in vain,"’ and a very sligh 
knowledge of natural history will show us that 
even the toad—the most universally deprecated 
of all reptiles, perhaps, with the exception of 
the viper—may be of some use. In the first 
place we discover that toads feed on all kinds of 
grubs and worms; consequently they serve to 
protect the vegetable kingdom from the ravages 
of its most insidious and destructive foes. The 
pestiferous canker worm, is a favorite food with 
him, and he devours, indiscriminately, all kinds 
of garden grubs and in large numbers, for his 
dilating powers, and capacity ofdeglutition almost 
rival those of the anaconda. Craving only the 
protection of a turf or chip, he labors incessant- 
ly for man’s benefit, and demands for his invalu- 
able services no guerdon as a reward. 

The antipathy cherished by some towards the 
toad, is the consequence of perverted views, and 
should be corrected. In itself it is a source of 
misery to those by whom it is indulged, and the 
cause of cruelty to the innocent and unoffending. 
Hence it is a disgrace to our nature, which, 
illuminated by the divine scintillations of science, 
should see beyond the blinding mists of preju- 
dice, and recognise the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence even in its most abject. creations. 
Cowper, the poet of nature, discourses admirably 











upon this eubjecn. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Harvest Drixx. When men are engaged in 
the harvest field under the influence of an in- 
tensely hot sun, sweating at every pore, they 
necessarily become thirsty, and require a refresh- 
ing beverage, and as we know none better cal- 
culated to allay thirst, refesh and invigorate the 
system than the one we recommended last year, 
we will ropeat it this:—Stir well together 10 
gallons of cold water, 1 gallon of molaseer, 1 
quart of vinegar and 4 pound of ground ginger. 
A beverage thus made, is as refreshing as it is 
healthful and palatable, and should be supplied 
to the hands whenever needed. 

To Coox Satt Pork. For the benefit of those 
who, like ourselves, are obliged to use.considera- 
ble salt pork, the following method is recom- 
mended, by which it is very much improved, es- 
pecially for frying. Cutas many slices as may 
he needed, if for breakfast the night previous, 
and soak till morning in a quart or two of milk 
and water, about one-third milk—shkimmed milk, 
if not too near souring, is best; rinse till the 
water is clear, and then fry. It is nearly or quite 
as nice as fresh pork—both the fat and the lean 
parts. [Ohio Farmer. 

Ecos, which are now so abundant, can, it is 
said, be better preserved in corn meal, than in 
any other preparation yet known. Lay then 
with the small end down, and, if undisturbed, 
they will be as good atthe end of a year, as 
when packed. 

Destruction to House Bros. The French 
Academy of Sciences is assured by Baron Then- 
ard, that boiling soap and water, consisting of 
two parts of common soap, and one hundred 
parts of water, by weight, infallibly destroys 
bugs and theireggs. It is enough to wash walls, 
woodwork, &¢., with the boiling solution, to be 
entirely relieved from this horrid pest. 


A Rectre Wortu one Tuovsanp Dotiars. Take 


Jone pound of sal soda and half a pound of un- 


slacked lime, put them in a gallon of water and 
boil twenty minutes; let it stand till cool, then 
drain off, and put it in a stone jug or jar. Soak 
your dirty clothes over night, or until they are 
well wet through, then wring them out and rub 
on plenty of soap, and in one boiler of clothes, 
well covered over with water, add one tea-spoon- 
ful of the washing fluid. Boil half an hour 
briskly, then wash them thoroughly through one 
suds, and rinse through water, and your clothes 
will look better than the old way of washing 
twice before boiling. This isan invalaable re- 
cipe, and Ido want every poor tired woman to 
try it. I think with a patent wash tub to do the 
little rubbing, the washer-woman might take the 
old Bible and compose herself on the lounge, 
and let the washing do itself. 

The woman who can keep a secret has known 
this a year or two, but her husband told it while 
on an electioneering tour. So says the Ohio 
Cultivator. 
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SYRUPS. 

Although these preparations are so little used 
in England, there is no feason why they should 
not become a regular article in the housekeeper’s 
store-room ; they are easy to prepare, and are 
very agreeable to the palate, also economical, as 
they supersede the use of ardent spirits and wine. 
On the Continent it isa common practice to drink 
simple syrup (which is called eau sucre, but which 
we term capillaire,) diluted with water to the 
taste of the drinker. 

Capillaire is made thus :—Dissolve about two 
pounds of the best refined white sugar in one 
pint of water; boil the mixture for five or ten 
minutes, then strain it through lawn, or a hair 
sieve ; when cold it is fit for use. 

Syrup of Cloves.—Proceed in the same way 
as fur making capillaire, but with the sugar add 
thirty or forty cloves that have been broken or 
ground. 

All the syrups of spices as cinnamon, nutmeg, 
ginger, &c., can be made in the same way. 
Syrups of Fruit.—These are prepared in a 
similar manner to capillaire, substitating the 
juices of the fruit in place of the water; in this 
way it is very easy to make syrup of oranges. 
Before the oranges are squeezed, to express their 
juice, each orange should be well rubbed or grat- 
ed with the lamp sugar—by so doing the fine 
flavor of the rind is preserved. All these syrups 
are drunk by diluting them with water. About 
a wineglassful of syrup toa tumbler of water 
will be found to make a pleasant draught. 

Syrup of Coffee. Take about an ounce of the 
finest coffee, ground, and a pint of cold water ; 
allow them to stand together for twelve hours or 
more, then strain, and add one pound and a half 
of sugar; boil for one or two minutes—not 
longer, and again strain. 


Syrup of Tea. One pint of water, two pounds 
of sugar, an ounce of black tea ; boil together 
for five minutes, or rather Jess, and then strain. 
A wineglaseful to half a pint of cold water makes 
very good cold tea. (Scientific American. 


Treatwent or Fouxper. As soon as it is as- 
certained that the horse is foundered, take fiom 
the neck vein from one to two gallons of blood, 
according to the size and condition of the ani- 
mal ; give"one ounce of alum, either powdered or 
mixed with damp oats, or as drouth, place the 
the horse in a dry stall, (ground floor.is. best,) 
wrap his legs up as high as the knees and hock- 
joints with woolen cloths; saturate them with 
cold water, and keep them so for seven or eight 
hofirs, give him no food for twenty-four hours, 
and then let it be a light feed of oats and bran 
mixed. In two or three days your horse will be 
fit for almost any kind of service. If his ankles 
continue feverish, bathe them at night with equal 
parts of vinegar, alcohol, and sweet oil. 

[Prairie Farmer. 











Truomine Grare Vines. For many years we 
have raisod grapes by the bushel from a single 
vine, and our trimming is done in the following 
manner. The first week in July we commence 
and cut back to the second leaf or bud of the 
present season’s growth. Have a sharp knife 
and trim a portion every day, (a little at a time) 
until the whole vine has been gone over. . Au- 
tumn, winter and spring praning are,avoided ; 
but we have large, nice, smooth grapes im abund-- 
auce. [Germantown Telegraph. 7 
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